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51 /. steadily rising national^ is the best assurance 
of harmonious soci al and economic adjustments . There can 
toe no lasting harmony in a nation in which competing 
groups and interests seek to divide a constant or 
shrinking national output”. Letter of transmittal , 
President Eisenhower’s report to Congress, New York 
Times , J aauary 29 , 1954 . 


” Growthra.anship 'which 


. t s in aa &i vi da d. at t ent ion to 


maximisation of G-MP can be dangerous , for the results 
are at ost always social Xd political unrest. 'Therefore , 
in erect:- in the GNP mpbt -be considered only as one compo- 
nent ofia multidimensional transformation. of -society ..... 

development Igcals ........ trust' toe defined in terms of 

progressive reduction end eventual elimination of squalor t" 
and inequality? of malnutrition and dice gse? of illiteracy '-si: 

mil unemployment”. Indira Gandhi , address to FiCCI , March 
85,1972; ' ; c , Si-mt- 

’ . 34 . 63 , 
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Though a plenty of population projections ere available 


y v 

X 




for the year 2001 , only a. few projections are available for the 


growth of the Indian economy as a whole in the year 2001 . 4 s 
distinct from •* growth* , hardly any predictions have been sc lent i- 

* I t ah e this opportunity tc thmi Shri R-.H . Heidi pur for many 
helpful discussions' mfi comments. Needless to - add the usual 
disclaimer. 



Admit te Sly s 


xicelly worfcsd. out lor the 1 develop sent* of the “economy 7 , 
the letter exercise is rather difficult in view of wide scope for 


value judgaieats involved in it, 

3ven for growth projections there are plenty 
difficulties owing to the non-spout aneous , planned 
nature of the phenomenon of growth in our economy. 


of problematic 
and sp onso'red 
Since ‘growth* 


(sustained gnd substantial increase in national income, a la 
Zusne.ts) is a planned affair, the projections t/ill have to be 
based on 'a yhol.e set of assumptions concerning economic policy, 
planning and mechanisms of implement at i on . As the Base Document 


on Futurology (Dep art cent of Science and Technology, Government of 
India) rightly pointed out , “The Challenge of 960 million people 
of the year 2000 A..D. is thus not merely a challenge to the 
scientists an d technologists , it is a major challenge to the 
Indian, political genius as well*’. 


. Thus the methodology for growth projections has to be. 
based on the assumption that t' a government through planning 
achieves a given rate of growth (by .bringing ‘about needed 
social, economic and political mobilisation) m& then one has to 
work out the implications of the chosen rate of growth , though 
these growth' rates do not avkoSy the effects of investments in 
human resources and institutional innovat ions. 

The Draft Fifth PI on carries a .particular growth perspec- 
tive -for the long-run (though not . extending -upto the year 2000 • 
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present survey . In the present paper, re briefly su ivey 
some major attempts at economy- wide projections for India 
of the year 2000 . £>. en d bring out some of their implications 

f o r t he crime si tuat i on and social tens ions. 

In Section I, we briefly present the results of a futuristic 
excursion by Suren dra Patel and contrast his approach to that of 
F : l. Mehta, which me discuss subsequently in Section III. Before 
going on to do that, in Section II, we work out 00530 implications 
of Patel's scenarios for social tensions and crime situation* In 
the Section on Mehta's projections, 77© also, attempt to spell out 
■ some- implications of his exercise on social tens lone in India 
in the year 2000 ,1.3. In Section 37, wo Specifically focus on 
the employment scenario in the- year 3000 A . ■£« snsl try to show 
its links ,/ith social tensions. In Section 7 7 ® present a 
b gs ic ally quant it at ive pro j actions exerc ise an d find • it sterile 
for purposes of throwing me anin gful light, on the- issues of 
social tranquility etc. In the lest Section, we sum up come 
of the important conclusions of the paper. 





L pioneering work, in the direct ion of projections 

* 

for the year 3000 -'.3. is the one by 3ui*.on fire J. Fetel. 

The' centre.! thesis of this exercise is to spoil out the 
implications of "an affluent India’ in m adult's lifetime” , 

’ which. is raised within 40 to 50 years from its present low 
level of living to the highest attained so far "by the most 
prosperous of in das trial nations. It is worthwhile to note, 
at the outset, that Patel’s approach .is vastly different from 
that of F. xu Mehta • (which jy/e will review: in the ...hart 
part of the paper). While Pate! translates t he . asp ir at i on 
of becoming' an affluent nation in terms of day-to-day 
recognisable idea’ of c etching. up oith the most affluent 
industrial nation , Mehta clearly has a. different perspective 
when he says that ’’There is no way in i&ieh Second India 
will ever catch up with the per capita incones of the 


The India T7e Wants Its Economic Transition , 
M-anakt alas , Bombay , 1965 , pp;. 323 & zxviii. 

Second India Studies; 5ccnony , Mac u i 1 1 on , 2 e Ik i . 
1976, pp. 169 
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advanced a err tries , even <-s- the per capita incomes of these 
countries stand st present, leave aside as they will be by 
2000 A.D.« (F. ?). 

Among mmy serious differences in the approaches of the 
two is the reliance they place on the national income figures 
currently available and used. While Mehta, apparently does 
not question the methodological bases gnd, consequently, the 
comparability of such statistics, Fat el attempts to look 
below the surface . By raising the .well-recognised methodo- 
logical issues in comparing national income statistics in 
countries as different ss the U .3 .it. .and India , Patel tries 
to re fathom the extent of economic die peri ties between India 
and the United States.' On the .basis .of such - methodological 
arguments (on. 57-66), he concludes that "the economic dis- 
tance between the richest ©id' the .poorest countries is not 
forbiddingly large. And the task of narrowing it, even at 
its widest, needs no more than half a century.: The pathe- 
tically pessimistic prospects which some people outline for the 
poor countries have thus little basis in feet" p. 86), 
Accordingly to Patel's calculations, the real economic distance 
between the two countries is not in the ratio of 1 to 28 
s.s suggested by the c onvontional • comp aris on oi per capita income 
levels, but only in the rmge of 1 to 10 gap. 
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The economic transition needed to cover up the gap of 
this ojagn itude , according, to Fat el , would i: volve the followings 
"raising n Lionel income some sixteen times, or at an annual 
growth rate of about 1 per cent for 8 to 10 Five Year Plans ? with 
an expected decline in birth rates the per capita income towards 
the and of the period nearly- equaling the - present American; a 
five fold increase in agricultural production to be brought about 
through major tenancy .reforms m d. through raising chemic si fer- 
tiliser (in terms of plant nutrients) output to over 20 million 
tons during the next 2,0 to 30 years; and in line with it expand- 
ing the supplies of all other modem inputs (improved seeds, 
medicines, insecticides, pesticides, new techniques , etc.) ; 
organising the production an d' distribution of ; all these new 
inputs on a socialist basis; forty- fold expansion of industrial 
output with ."he-ayy" .'.'industries rising nearly ninety times; the 
extension of public "o mors hip: -to 80 to 90 .per cent of the 
. industrial assets ; attainment of Western ISurdpean levels of 
educational enrolment by 1980, aid the American levels by 2000 


or earlier: and to echieve these seal 


•is ing the real gross 


c spited formation from about Ss. 26 billion in 1060 to Es. 125 


billion by 1980 and Es. 500 billions by 2000, or from over 
1/6 of national income now to around one-fourth later” 

(p. viii). 
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It can be sees* th at among the evolving no eh micas 
for the- transition, Pet el visu.eilseo not only increased rates 
of s avings , capital formation , industrial outputs and train- 
ing of a®po5jer but also a realign seat of socio-econoaic 
forces end institutional changes. He does not seem to believe 
that no real progress is possible without a fundament si 
and immediate reorganisation of social relations. His 
recipe seems to be w to consolidate the strong points, fc 
overcome the we ah points, to fill in the gaps , and to ad- 
vance s Irani taneonsly to’warfis a foster economic and social 
development and the creation of a fair and', an e^ualit art an 
society” (P. 207 , Spilogue by Krishna flux j a in 2 . J. Patel , 
op . c it « ) 

In. contrast to the analysis ‘presented by Patel, in 
terms of invitational openness, Mehta's analysis is more 
strictly etnfined'to narrow economic variables, esc apt his 
assumption that in 20001*1.3-. India will he a ” democracy 
based on pluralism" which will need to recapture the spirit 
of austerity and the spirit of charity. One can see - how . 
subjective values correlated to the unfolding reality of 
India of 2000 Z.B. (even in terns of Mehta's c-n analysis) 

-are sought to be substituted for hard .socio-economic ana- 
lysis. His sociological, political, intellectual and tech- 
nological "revolutions" are not integrated with the ana- 
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lysis cf the behaviour of the economic variables and < 
like results of a flight of fancy* •• However, as far a: 
economic variables ore cone*. mad, they have been aeth- 
projected, into the fat are. 


.pp-sar 
"pure 
die ally 


Before :ie tarn to 
let us detain ourselves 
iapl ic at ions of Pat el's 


the projections arrived at by Mehta, 
with a brief excursion into the 
scenario for social tensions and social 


harmony . 


II 


The- transition period in Patel's analysis is a. period 
of intense social and economic mobilisation during: which 
large scale shifts of men and materials will take, place over 
.sectors ad regions. Such 0 period ic fraught with many 
tensions because many realignments take place. However, if 
the process is undergone through careful social and economic 
planning (as the process must of necessity be in a country 
like India) , the tensions need not e rup t into chaos or 
breed dys functionalities. However, in 'order to obtain such 
' orderly movement of the process, one hes to introduce sig- 
nificant widening of the parameters of planning- beyond 
strict economic aspects to include social, cultural aa d socio- 
psychologic al aspects. It is true that this' is easier said 
than done and in reality many c cnfl lets i'and strifes are 



Tb on u v t o cl o t t h e p e r 1 o & 


bran sit ion* The nstur 


magnitude of such toss ions is a function of many imp bunder- 
able 8. oh at 3 in any case, car* be las is to identify some 

of the important sources of such tensions and conflicts. 
This exercise suggests areas in which progress needs to be 
monitored, with a view to work out implications for social 


;ranquii ity . 


oyment to those who have already enters a the 


labor market and are yet to find means 


3 tab' 


ana 


adequate income ©s well as the .availability .of income- 
earning opportunities to. the new entrants to the labour 
market in both rural -ad, urban, are as is closely ’ connected, 
with crime and tensions. ' The rats, cad. pattern of growth 
envisage by Patel (i.e., 7 per cant 'per 'anausi rate of 
growth with, emphasis oh heavy industries) is. itself is quite 
attuned, to meet the needs of giving re suing ful participation 
to the masses in economic activities. ‘ However, the nature 
of industrial is at ion (in terms of products , location, size 
of individual units and tec hnclogy) has to be specifically 
designed to suit the manpower balance , income distribution , 
over-growth of metropolises cad the - vast existing size and 
prospective scope for strengthening sad expending artisans 
and household industries in order to deliver not the percen- 
tage growth points .'•lone but also the social pay-off expected 
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of it. It implies that social consequences of various patterns o 
industrial is at ion uniat enter es conscious choice ana policy vari- 
ables in the clans for in Suit rial is niton . 


In terns of Patel’s nodal , personal incomes carnet 
os adequate to provide a minimus standard of living during 
the transitional period. Moreover, the policy sad comple- 
xion of tie unfolding regime can also bo expected to em- 
phasise the role of public -cmsuapt ion to continually expand 
to aoet the needs of social services li&e health, education, 
sanitation, crater supply , housing' etc . in order to supplement 
the personally provided qu'gatuEi of consumption of goods - end 
services , In fact , given the Indian situation there is a 
paramount need to dee that personal mooses cease to be the 
■ deters in ants of the' availability of health care, education, 
bygeinie water supply, Sm it ary -environ a eat and' decent housing 
both for the less well-to-do" «ad the well-to-do. Freeing the 
.quantum -nd magnitude of soc ial services, of the personal incomes 
rill imply reducing the pull on their limited avail ability 
presently axe raised by the higher echelons of society and thus 
create an essential condition for the successful assumption of 
the role of purveyor of public consumption by public authorities , 
In the absence of auch a public suppl> of essential 
ingredients of a tolerable living standard, .'disparities will 
become all the. more explosive breeding individual and group-based 



Thus continuous 


tens ions '••n -;ot in fro iuenily . violence too. 
expansion of the role of public consumption with a mechanism 
prevent ing its cornering by the better-off sections is a 
precondition for social harmony. 

Ho?" can one find resources for such a massive programme of 
socialised consumption? Obviously normal , conventional fiscal 
and monetary measures are not equal to the task. Host era. welfare 
State models had a base in 'economies- of high productivity and 
sustained growth based on unilaterally favourable internal and 
external conditions. Obviously, India- has no such prospects. 
Hence the base for such expanded level of public services has 
to be found in a growing , buoyant .and restructured ec mossy in 
which social an d economic- developments . are concimilsnt and 
•c ample me n z ary . 


Patel 1 s model of transition of India, to. "affluence" 
by the turn of the century :-postul at as simultaneous social 
and economic advance. It implies that without the two 
-march ing together, the- end of the tunnel can hardly be seen. 
Therefore , it can be inferred that simultaneous social end 
economic advance is an essential precondition for social 
harmony. For this purpose, Patel outlines the changed 
nature of agrarian relations ( i.e . , major tenancy reforms 
etc.) which would be an essential precondition for agri- 
cultural development. Similarly, in the field of indus- 
tries , a forty-fold expansion of output visualised by the 



yep r 2000 is- accompanied by p. postulation of public 

assets. Such a character of agricultural era industrial 

o.cTiiersh 1 3 of 80 to 90 per c ent of ■/ Indus trial/ development not only 

contains inequalities but facilitates fair distribution of the 

fruits of development . It is this perspective which is basic 

to the maintenance of peaceful end- harmonious social relations. 


III 


As a part of their Second India studies , the Ford Founda- 
tion, New Delhi , ' got a study made by Dr, Meh.tr. on the growth 

of the aggregate economy. This :' study has presented four growth 
seen srios -based ■ on different rates of growth of income, vis., 3 
per cent, 5 per cent, 7 per cent and 9 per cent average compound 
rate of gro ~.th o f GDP . For the purpose of each ■growth scenario, 
the eeon 'my has been divide c into sis sec to vs like primary produc- 
tion, industry, power generation, construction, transport and 
other tertiary services. The time period upto 2000 has been 
broken into six sub-periods , corresponding to the periods of five 
year plans. As the'- growth rates - are taken a.s given, the savings 
ratios are variables corresponding to each - growth rate. Even with 
a -certain -rate of savings , the resulting growth rate is a function 

of the sectoral allocation of the savings sad average capita! - 

c next a! 

output ratios for these -sir 'sectors ,171th ’certain assumed average/ 



output r'- tics, the sacto rsl allocation of tot el savings has been 
obtained. In an aggregate growth exercise , it is obvious that 
the sectoral rates of growth mast be mutually- consistent . 

Given our population growth , need-based food requirements 
can be determined* It has been shown by Dr. T. M. Eao (in 
his study on Food, in Second Indie, sponsored by Ford Foundation, 
Now Delhi, 1975) that if the Indian economy grows' at about 6 
per cent per annum, the aggregate demmd for food. by the turn 
of the century is likely to be four times the total consumption 
of food in 1964-65 ? this would consist of mors than, five -fold 
increase in. the fie sand for "other foods w . In the; absence 
of direct State intervention., even an increase of this 
order will leave about s fifth of population in low-income 
brackets who will be unable ho obtain adequate ' food. Implica- 
tions of this finding for social tensions are too obvious as 
hunger is the most powerful spur to fid spar at ion. Thus, 
in order to eliminate mass hunger, India needs along with 
effective production and, distribution policies, a four 
per cent annual rate of growth in food output end 5.5 per cent 
rate of growth in other foods, /.s about 750 million people 
will then live in afe out 4.80 lakh villages, the need for the 
growth of small and agro-base c industries is obvious if 

unemployment and low-productivity «®ac cnoequent low-standard 

\ 

of living and wel ling-up frustrations are to be overcome. 
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' fiel 

a of agricu 

ilture are 

actor 

cannot be 

denied. 

•p! cr o» c* 

•• • o w 

with 

a popu- 


La the detailed break- down of agricultural performance »nd 
its qu i f 1c at ion are sore «* function of p olicy-choices and 
policy effectiveness , & topic too p a:®?! tested to' os dealt Pith 
in. this Mad of a- survey, wh just .sent ioned's one notable aspects 
of Tned iun groat h rate assumptions. ■ : 

Jm far 4c ti»s developments in the ' field of agriculture are 
concerned, their predominant rural character c'rsmot be denied. 
Presently, there sre over 3.5 lakh villages with a popu- 

lation under 500. These rural people based on agriculture have 
not only to contribute the bulls of agricultural growth but must 
also be made the focal points of rural regeneration, for improved 
living. The exist lag -settlement pattern is too dispersed 
and mini-sized to be effectively communicated with. Deli- 
berate . policies of scientific settlement pattern are essential 
to nates these rural people partners in progress. EuraX 
tensions derive, considerably from the overlordship ex the 
bigger cultivators an d la. mol or do . /.part from land reforms, 
institutionalisation of credit md market, etc., bigger 
end scientifically planned rural settlements are essential for 
effective communication end social’ interaction' Which in' nmy 
ways go to increase the social 1 , defence available to the weaker 
sections. It also increases administrative capability to 
provide retroactive and proactive incuts for social 


harmony « The more ba.eic point arising Iron the 


:or 


scientific settlement policy is the- dependence j particularly 
in the coming decade, of social tensions on increasingly 
newer iiincl of factors, exclusion from or peripheral 
inclusion in social communication, being one of such factors, 
ii.pa.rt from the nature of agrarian relations, the 
regional aspects of agricultural development too or© 
closely connected with the emerging social balance in the 
agricultural sector, /agricultural development has a 
tendency to get focussed in irrigated and be tter cliactic 
regions, Continu .4 ion of such trends day not only //more en 
the lot of unirrigatsd; and poor resource regions but may 
create increasing .population /pressures: (though -natural 
factors nd migration) in tib/ thriving regions. This may 
adversely react on the performance -of. agriculture even in 
the Lott cr«~ondo wet. regions, lienee emphasis on dry farming and 
.general Improvement of the economy of the bach ward regions is 
critically important for preserving social harmony* 

Temporal fluctuations in the fortunes of agriculture 
may also endanger social tensions and stresses. It is difficult 
to visualise that by the end of the ' century to woul d have 


* Sea The Causes and, Nature of Current Agrarian Tensions, 
Ministry of Home Affairs , So search and Policy Division, 
Government of India, August , 1869 (Mimeo) for detailed 
do script ion of measure needed to contain rural tensions , 
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overcome fluctuations 1 e ^grloult’o.ral output ?sa droughts , 


Eoravar f 

what 

een 

and must 

qini -raise 

the 

ups 

and downs 

1 oc cl is e 

rOli cl 

0Y8 

come the! 


short and long-term measures m 
Special efforts to protect the 
of population more exposed to c 


a through c ont lag oncy pi can ing , 
drought— prone areas on a sections 
uc fa c cl emit i os are essential 


even iron the point of containing 
/.part from dealing, with the 
from the- continued importance of o 
there- ore some aspects deriving fr 
growth end urban-rural balance will 


pr oh alb la t r oub le-*po int s » 
consequences flowing 
r op-s oil-r rin f ?! 1 some b , 
■ora the rate of population 
c fa arc critic ?J t r on t he 


angle of tensions and tranquility in rural ere as, For. 
many reasons, the pool of young entrants seeking employment 
is likely to be larger in rural areas . t)vi&3 nee from 
No 3 data suggests ?■ higher rate of growth of population 
in rural India than in urban India. Then, oho existing bigger 
population base of rural areas will make for larger absolute 
numbers. It means the pattern of rural and agricultural 
developnent must bo so designed a.s to be able to .productively 
absorb this bigger addition to the workforce; 

This task is made more imperative by the big absolute siae 
of the urban population in India. The herb mu population base 
of 109 millions (i9ti) its a vturrl r ate of great fa ( even . with 



effective 


pt i on o f fm ily-sise I in it at i on yielding a loss 


then 2 per cent growth rate) • trill acid naturally to nits an' popu- 
lation numbers large enough to require sub strati ally high rate 
of growth of secondary and production-oriented tertiary 
activities in order to absorb then in gainful employment . It 
implies weakening of the urban pull factors for the rural 
labour force , because urban areas can, by and large, provide 
the needed labour force internally. 


Sven in industry , a number of al torn stive models about 
the : pattern of industrial ’growth’ can be postulated, which cm 
be defended or. attached in terns of their policy implica- 
tions and social consequences, (again too detailed a task 
to be attempted hbre) . We take the simple., assumption of ccnti-’ 
nuance b the current indust; ial structure (which nay well be 
considered unrealistic) end report the outcomes of the four alter 
native growth scenarios for the. economy as a whole. Table' on . v 
the next page presents details of these annuel compound rates 
of growth for the year 2000 , dividing the entire period into 
six separate sub-periods. 

As can be seen from the Table I (Alternative 'Growth 
Scenarios), even on the lowest gro. wfch* profile , .in the year 200G 
our national domestic product can exceed one lakh crone rupees, 
if We are able to, generate savings to the tuna of nearly 70 
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thousand erores in the I *st five years of the century » .Employment 
implications -of this exercise at over 42 million arc too modest 
in viet7 of oven the lowest population an £ urb sale at iga*... growth . * 

estimates. Hence the need, on the. ' 

the growth target and, on the other, for changes' in .industrial 
structure end technology to employ a. larger number of people 
in the industrial activities. The low-profile, which is 
nearer to our performance so far, also spells out the social 
tensions inherent in a slow-growing economy. Is the currant 
growth- record has been the outcome of l^rge-seale stats 
intervention through: planning, it needs to he emphasised ■ 
that even repeat performance mill require much greater State 
effort through far mors effective planning than has been the 
case so :--r. This is because nor? thodscopo for taking'- in the 
slack is greatly reduced. In ca.se even this' level of; performance 
is not obtained, the resulting tensions will impose heavy law 
and order burden, the budget ; ry resource 'mobilisation' implica- 
tions of the choice may not be much diff e' rent ''If ' higher growth 


were attempted. 

The 9.0?. per cent growth profile promises more then four- 
times larger national income in the year 2000 iUP. , though 
requiring about 8.77 lakh croros rupees of investment during 
the last five- year plan ending in - 2000 i. e. , about 2/5 
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'Dig absolute level ex difference in outcome. for- example inclus- 
trial employment in the terminal period io 96 .64 nil lions with 
5.01 per cent growth end nearly 1S4 nil! ions with the higher 
'growth rate of the two. In terns of social consequences end. 
reduction of tensions, the; out cons is very 'significant* Because 
the effort pond sacrifice spared in the lower rate of growth 
would have.. to he diverted to maintenance of social order and 
tranquility with additional 70 million tinssployedc in the case 
of the lower growth rate. It is easy to see that’ society does 
not '.gain respite simply hy setting its sights low, owing to the 
force of objective factors-lilie population growth, urbanisation, . 
rise in the size of the work force end unenpl oy rent . In these 
exercises , we are not in a position to make gasses about the 
extent of disparities because the exact - institutional pattern 
(role of private sector, kind of farm organisation., t ex 
structure, fiscal and monetary policies etc.) giving the growth 
rata has not been assumed. However., it cm solely be said that 
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given the growth of disparities over 1950-1976 , special 
saesures are required for correcting tfce imbalances . Around ' 
the year 2000, the disparities are' bound to become all the more 
indefensible because by then , ■.?& would have left behind us 
nearly half a century of planning for development. Thus, it can 
be said that continuation of the present institutional pattern 
will give rise to greatly indefensible inequalities , with seri- 
ous consequences for law and order admin is t rat ion. Quantifica- 
tion of such tensions in terms . of crime rats is an. airy-fairy 
exercise, mainly because these tensions • are reducible, through - 
conscious social pol icy and the expenditure on lav. -and order can 
easily be diverted to promote higher growth with greater social 
justice. 


.Mehta, h^s not forgotto. the equity and social justice 
dimension. He has projected what he .calls " Growt h-cum-Si 3 1 r i- 
butipn Model” on the basis, of all the four growt.h-scane.rios . • 
which he h«s earlier visualised. This exercise is based, on a 
simple fornul*' th at "every one per cost rate of growth in the 
per capita GDP must be accompanied by at least twice this rate 


in the per capita GBP of the bottom 40 per cent” (p. 91 ) . 

This arithmetic of growth rates • with chose h ( arbitrarily) 
equalisation factor yields the following results s 




\1) • The 3 per cent growth-profile enables the bottom 
.40 per cent of ' population to have e consumption level' 
equivalent to Bs. 500/= per annum at 1972-73 prices 
(the minimum level) by 1896-97 only. Obviously, as a 
consequences "the principles of both 'growth ana equalisa- 
tion fail”. It can be seen that if the equalisation, 
bias tips not introduced, horn the situation rill worsen due to 
non-availability of this mini run consumption level even by 
the turn of the century. 


( 2) I.t 5, 7, and 9 per cent compound rates G f grout h 
the bottom 40 per cent -/ill cross the poverty barrier 
in 1985-86, 1981-82 and 1980-81 respectively. In fact, 

*7ith the 7 per cent performance, the lowest 40 -per cent 
reach the level of the remaining population by 1986-97. 

It is also maintained by Mehta that pith the 9 per cent 
grout h scenario's operation,: "uneapl oyment : luill- almost 
certainly have disappeared ajs aaitli such a ra; lor rate of 
grout h sustained over such a long period of time'’ (p. 95) . 
Such e high level of performance is dubbed «out-J*p suing 
Japan" by Mehta, though it '."ill i o?ve India a, long r /ay belou 
the U.b. level; in fact, even more than one-third of 
the developing countries are around or above this level 


sire ady , 



Mehta's projection of distributional aspects scons 
to rest on shaky foundations. The biggest snag is 
that hoe; his » doubl ing~pr in ciple -o f- oqu al- i t ie s « is 
going to be realised, through what kind of principles, 
policies, measures etc., is not specified. It appears as 
though income -distribution is like putty-clay j one cm give 
it any shape one likes, provided enough has been produced 
to begin with, f.s our discussion of Patel's projections 
brought out earlier,- a massive redistribution so essential 
to contain and reduce the vast disparities requires simulta- 
neous social and economic development changing the structural 
and institutional face of the economy a,s development takes 
pi ace . 

The disparities leading to social unrest and tensions 
aspect is grossly oversimplified by Mehta.* o procedure of 
dividing the entire population in two groups only vis. , the 
bottom 4-0 per cent and the -top 60 per cent. /,s the analysis 
in the Draft Fifth Flan in terms of many more tract lie 
groups brought out, many significant dimensions of 
disparities are discovered by a. more detailed income/ 
consumption grouping of the population. 

Just as the institutional aspects impinging on 

the distribution of social power fail to surface in 

* 

terms of Mehta's analysis, hardly anything is noticeable 



oa the role of social consumption in gen ex al ■ rnfi for t'h© 
less mell-to-do soot ions --in particular in terms of his 
projections for the year 2000 f.S.p • 

Is a result of the ov amont lone d fact ora , not 
ouch can. he .inferred #>toout the disparities - social 
tensions connection on the bpsis of Mehta’s projections. 
Hoover, a more concrete dimension of; the- social tensions 
situation can he seen in terns of the. emerging onploymeut 
situation in the year 2000 f.l. . 


IV 


The story 'about unemployment begins mith inadequacy 
of re 11 "ble estimates on tr ; magnitude of unemployment.. 

In 1971, the Committee on Unemployment's estimate put the 
number at 10.7 million - 16.1 million in rural areas and 
the rest in urban centres. In 1976 , the' Employment 
Exchange • figures are -.about' 10 million, of mhlch a little 
less than a half -consist of oducr ted unemployeds , 


dies 


On the basis of Ambannave.r 1 s estimates (Second. India Stu- 
* fen , Macmillan , New Delhi, 1975} , the labour-force 

will grow fro ei ISO ail lions in 1961 to 420 ail lions by 2000 il.D. , 
i .e . , by about 330 millions. Providing employment to this big 
in crane nt , along with removal of th e backlog - c f unemployment of 
about 20 sail lion and improving the level of productivity of the 
underemploye ds , are, by all reckonings, stupendous challenges. For 
example, if about Rs* 10,000 were needed for creating gainful 
work-opportunity for one worker, providing full-employment by- 
3000 l.D. would require an investment of the order o f Ss . 250 
thousand crores. We have seen that the perspective worked out 
by Patel, involving e sustained growth rate of 7 per cent, ne- 
cessitates an investment of the order of Es. COO thousand crores 
by 2000 A.ii. , which will be around 25 per cent -of the prospective 
national income. Given the institutional restructuring and' mobili- 
sation suggested by him, full ; employment in 2000 E.D. falls within 
the realm of possibility. We have also seen in Table 1 that, 
even according to Mehta's calculations in terms of a 7 per .cent 
growth scenario , total savings during the five year period end- 
ing, with the year 2000 l.B. will be of the order of over 
Es . 383 thousand crores. Thus , it can be 3 son that savings needed 
for full employment can be' -generated provided adequate growth 
of national income is achieved. 

However, growth and availability cf savings are not 
sufficient to guarantee full employment for the labour force. 
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It also depends on the pattern of development , on the sectoral 
end inter- industry composition 'of output, scale of pro diction 
units, technology (capital and labour intensifies , construction 
period etc.) and locational pattern of '/economic activities. For 
example , imitative - industrialisation (in - terns of products 
technology, management and spatial concentration) which so have , 
by and large, witnessed so far, cannot moot the needs of creating 
work and incoae opportunities on the sc el a required, -hen, 
strategy of agricultural development in our contest has to be.. based 
on higher labour-intensities than are prevailing; presently It 
means modernisation of inputs and farm .'-'practices has to be based 
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It nay be noted that compared to Japan and:; Egypt , labour- intensity 
of Indian agriculture is way behind. 

Thun employment ~n5. earnings to the masses and consequent 
reduction in disparities are contingent upon both a. high and 
sustained rate of growth coupled with detailed' selective policies 
about the pattern of development, 'That would be the situation 
in. the absence of such an enpioyw&nt-f hrust development cannot be 
precisely indicated except that in a general way one nay state 
that the greater the short-fall the worse ' the situations with 



respect to unemployment and disparities (without , of course , pos- 
tulating any one to one, proportional relct ionship) . It is again 
obvious that employment ana disparities are the variables - most 
closely bearing on the see i d tensions and crime scenario, more 
so wh-eo, the phenomenon of. partial and slow growth' worsens both the 
absolute and relative position o t .the large majority. 

V 

Apart from Suren era Patel * s and the; Ford . foundation Projec- 
tions which I have reported in the preceding part , I could obtain 
one more private study, on -prej cations of income' growth, for the year 
2001. The results of this private , unpublished study -are presented 
below. 


Table II presents four projected levels of national income 
at 1960-61. From the standpoint of futuristic view of real econo- 
mic growth and welfare per capita income .projection is of crucial 
significance. The per capita income projection is de fin it ionally 
based on national income projection and population projection. 
Since, there are four views underlying in come -pro j action ' and 
population projection respectively,' their various possible 
combinations can yield as many as sixteen views underlying 
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par capita Income -projection. T jol?3 G t/3 3 Ti G .i-'d LiO 11 is represent 
sixteen 'different eagles from which per' capita . income can he viewed, 
each yielding a single level of .Income per capita. On this format, 
we have prepared per capita .income estimates for different years 
presented, in TaWe III. It say be noted that for each year, the 
range of variation in the siae of Inc one par head is defined by 


two limits, which shows that the rang; 


’ i do , 'h ec an s s i he 


degree of variability in our assumptions is high? it varies 
from extreme optimism to "extreme .. pessimism, for reference 
and operational purposes , we have calculated an arithmetic mean 
of all possible levels of income fpr each year, these average 
figures are placed wt the bottom of each box. It chows that 
other things remaining constant, India’s reel income per capita 
(at 1860-Si prices) may increase from Ss .348.8 in 107 i to Rs.421.-7 
in 1976, Ss. 526. 6 in 1981, Bo. 667. 8 in 1986 , Es, 861 .5 in 1991,. 
Es.1124.4 in 1998 and Hs. 1498. 7 in 2001 /.l. This perns that our 
-real income per head may increase three anci half time in course 
of the period of. next two and 'a half decade, i.e. a cumulative 
growth rate of about 5 per cent per annum 

There may be an upward bias in our estimates presented 
above. The upward bias results from- the incorporation of a 
probable 10 per cent growth rate in national income as one of 
our views. If we .drop this view of income growth, from our 
assumption, we find that India’s per capita: ineooe. in 2001 /. . B. 



will be about 


?cs. 896 . If 7 t q crop the extremely optimistic vie?/s 
not only with regard to income growth hut also with regard to 
population growth, we find that the per capita income for 2001 f.B 
moves down to about Es. 833. If we drop farther even the 
moderately optimistic views with regard to income an depopulation 
growth, the per capita income at the turn of the century is 
further revised down to Es. 625. The mo 2 © optimistic views we 
drop , the more conservative become our per capita income estimates 
The element of real ■ optimism, without qualifying it with 
respect to degree , consist in that we have postulated ;a steady 
rise in the level of per capita income. This implies that in 
future years to come , national' income will grow -Jester than 
population.- In fact, we believe though -population - growth per 
annum may vary somewhere between 1,5- per cent and 3.5 per cent, 
yet national income growth per. annum may vary sod ewhe re between 
3.5 per cent and 10.0 -per cent. It follows from our assumptions 
that the per capita income growth per annum may vary somewhere bet 
ween 2.0 per cent an d 7.5 pe r cent. -'These rates - may ap pe ex 
quite high because these are cumulative rates and because these 
rates, have not prevailed on a sustained level in the past. 

If me go by the record of our past performance, say, over the 
period of two decades (1951-71), India* s per capita income 
in 1960-61 prices cannot exceed Es. 550 by the year 3001 /-.B. 






e+ 


so eever f cs are .hopeful that India in near future nil! 'be ~.bl o 


to break the low level equilibrium trap such that nitli regard. 

o per capita ineoae growth a break fron the past trend say be 
established. In ot he r words , coae sort of a the ory of ” gr a at 
spurt" (3-reschenliron) lies behind our per capita inc one prop ec 
tion in this exarc isb. . 


Table II 
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V i e vts on N a tional 
Income 

View I 
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View I 
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View II 
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From the shove exercise it can be seen that not such use: 
purpose c as be served by making projections'' about future -.da come 
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For purposes of droning policy implications aad action guidelines, 
detailed policy-gin a s sumptions and adm inist rative me chan is mo 
and effectiveness assumptions nit h their counterpart of growth 
rate as sumptions are required m d not simply faith and hope in 
some. sort of' n theory ' great spurt . "'Heedless- to s ay, this is a 
big end, a-sb it i cue exercise , but it is certainly needed in order to 
thro w light on lines of advance action ' so • essential if r/e are 
not to be caught unawares in the turmoils of the future • The 
■two studies discussed earlier- prevideer some' elements of such an 
exercise. 
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We can briefly sum up the major conclusions of the fore- 
going as f o 1 1 o ws % 

In view of the difficulties involved, in making growth and. 

development projections, not many, such projections have been made. 

We have surveyed three attempts at such projections in the present 

paper and brought out some of their implications for crime and 
social tensions scenario. 


One thing which cones out fairly clearly from the various 
projections of fho growth of the economy and population is that 
a •. fairly rapid rate of growth of the economy is an objective 
necessity, particularly for a country lilse ours' with its 
demographic pressures., historical nature of 'backwardness , 
the rising level of expectations , nature and pace of urbanisation 
(or, ae t ropol it anis at ion) and extreme disparities. In . fact , 
one can be a little no re concrete and say that if no just 
succeed in obtaining e repeat performance on the growth front 
of what we have achieved in the preceding three decades or sc, 
a© will hardly be able to contain the impending crises, 
sharpened additionally by international demonstration effect, 

■A slow growing; economy ( around; three per' cent rate of growth 
of per capita incomes) not only fails to bring about cheer to 
■families with low-standard of .living end relatively heavier 
inci cyrent-unenplcyromt^ end increases disparities, 

but restricts the capacity of the State to provide the public 
amenities and socialised consumption oven on the minimum needed 
scale. 

In overall rate of growth o f about three per cent will 
imply an even slower rate of growth of agriculture and thus may 
fell 'short of the hunger-level. In the field of industries such 
a growth rate will cans© •- aider failures inputs for 

modernising agriculture, wage-goods for the luelsy among the 
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rural and urban labour force ? ;hc have assured flow of pur- 
chasing poaer, jobs for the teaming millions , equipment etc, 
for social overheads , growth of small town a through a 
scatter of snail an d node raise d household industries , 
prevention of the over-growth, of Megapel tcos , balanced 
regional development 5 none of these avowed ends of rapid 
industrial development can be obtained at a 4 to 5 per cent 
rate of growth of industrial output. Teg implications of 
this growth rate- for the extent ' of capacity -utilisation 
in the already installed "heavy end .basic capital goods 
in<3astri80 too are not encouraging because it sennet generate 
adequate denancl for either fresh capital caiuiruction or 
for modernisation an d replacement . Ue have spelled 
out the implications of various growth rates for eaployaent 
generation. If full employment remains a far cry for rates 
of ...growth lower than. 7 per cent , it can easily be visualised 
what massive proportions unemployment : WilI assume at a three 
per cent growth rate.- Talcing an overall viov, it can, 
therefore, be oaintained that on an oeononic plane, a three 
per cent or lover rate of growth can be seen as causing 
severe socio-economic and political erisei. The crime and 
social tensions implications and equivalent policing needs 
in such '-eases may well be fro igiitening and hardly a. manage - 
cblb anti pleasurable test for o quantifier. 
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v'.liile 7 per cent or higher rates of growth along with. cer- 
tain policies -lay bs able to provide answers to many of the 
fundenent *1 • problems of Indian economy, society and polity, its 
implications for crime m & social tensions are a function -of a 
number of n on-economic variables. Before wa broach that subject, 
it nay be useful to turn to the. 5 per cent growth scenario. 

It appears that a rate of growth of around 5 per cent may 

enable the Indian economy to remain within manageable limits 

with respect to its major socio-economic problems. Since this 

rate is considered capable of giving the physical capacity to 

meet the challenge of food, jobs, supply of essential wage-goods, 

regional dispersal of ec oaonic activities, greater socialised 

consumption and reduced level of disparities, the social tensions 

seen ario 111 increasingly become a function of the pattern of 

development .and specific socio-economic policies. This argument 
• * ■ 

underlines the- possibility of attaining "growth rates in the 
region of 5 per cent through sharply different hinds of pel icy- 
' mixes. Hence crime and social tensions in such 'situations 
become dependent on pol icy choices concerning strategy, of ' 
development in general and its specific sectoral forms with 
bearing on job opportunities, income and wealth disparities, 
regional balance-, size end inter-class allocation of public 
services., technological innovations, nature of education and 
other economic variables having a bearing on social tensions. 
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Thus the exercise of projections for the economy enables 
as to see the likely pattern of some basic eoc'io-sconoaic 
indices having a general bearing on social tensions csid crime 
proveness, Ho waver , it rill bo n-ive to suggest that there is 
any one to one relationship between these s oc io-ec onoaic vari- 
ables or the level of economic growth, while it is true that 
economic advance takes care of sc. no sources of social tensions 
end crimes, it has also, been observed that, higher, level of 
economic growth itself gives rise to sooe nev: sources of crime 
and tensions, in fact, the experience of many developed coun- 
tries shows that the crine rate has constantly been going up in 
these countries as their economy has been surging ahead. ' For 
.example, it has been Maintained that in the United States 
” yearly increases in crine malsb dramatic rhcadlinas , - an d -are - 
considered as inevitable' as death and taxes v 
In 1974, including only the seven categories of serious’ crine 
(murder, forcible rape, robbery, aggr-rv ate d asoadlt , bug! ary, 
larceny theft , and auto theft) that the FBI uses to compute Its 
crime index, there were 480 crimes for every 10,000 'persons 


is 5 ’. 


Therefore, projections of social tensions and crime have to probe- 
further into many other aspects an d in this exercise, apart from 
micro-specific studios, experience of other countries also 


* . ' David H. Bay-ley, ''Learning about Crime - The Japanese 

3xpsrion.ee" The Public Interest , Ho. 44 ,'Suaner , 1970, p. 55 


should' be studied-, at least in order to 


icfe up relevant hypotheses. 


Just as crime cannot necessarily be inversely related to eco- 
nomic growth, so is the- case with social modernity, urbanisation 
etc. It is' true that in developed socialist countries crime rate 
aarkably nose dives, but even among the developed, capitalist coun- 
tries , there are sharp-: differences in the rates of growth" of crime 
and its prevailing levels. For example , David H. Bay-ley , who has 
authored a significant study entitled ” Forces of Order; Police 
Behaviour in Japan and the United States” (University of California) , 


pointed out that ’’there are over .four times as many serious crime's 
per person in the United States as crimes of any sort -per person ' in 
Japan ...... .. The difference in public safety between Japan : and the 

United States can be experienced and felt $ it sales a difference in 

* / - 

the way people live.” In explaining this difference, he rejects 

the influence of factors lifce social daodemity, congestion, the’ cri- 


minal justice--' system, traditions of- violence etc. and underlines the 
relevance of the greater vitality of inform aL social controls over 
individuals , ' l egitimacy of authority, assumption by informal groups 
of responsibility for maintaining social order, remaining intact of 
a larger proportion of families, in Japan than in the not the 

greater severity of Japanese criminal justice system but its greater 
certainty , absence of any sizeable minority groups end the consequenl 
greater ethnic homogeneity of the Japanese people, lover social 

* David E. Bayley, op. cit., pp, 55 end'57. 




at or. taction 
by 8 ay ley i 
effic iency 
of control 


in Japan, .etc. /mother significant variable; pointed cut 
i the spiral of increasing crime ana decreasing official 


in crime detection 


prevention because 51 formal systems 


morii best when they are needed least” end its converse, 


v7he.t is implied for the Indian scene in . the foregoing is 
obvious. Economic growth and per capita income and wealth 'have 
something to do with social tensions and crimes, fftera.ll, it 
would be rather . difficult to maintain that .affluence as such m'a'Ises 


people criminal or exacerbates-, social tensions . These nil 1 • depend, 
on the pattern of development an cl the result ing'qual iiy of -life 
which have a lot to do with the hind ,e.f. path of : development and the 
socio-economic policy-nix which is. re lied, upon: for aetii-e-v- in- g 'modem, 
non- spent aneous , sponsored economic .development. It is equally 
clear that in the absence of 'economic developSi-ant ■ social tensions 
and crime cannot be contained because the major physical, where - 
mthals 'of social harmony and tranquility are provided through 
and in the process of economic .growth. In brief, a certain rate 
of growth of the economy is a necessary but not • '-a sufficient 
condition for social harmony and prevention of crimes. Hence 
the projections for the economy-wide variables throws soib 
' limited light oh future tension-points and needs , net hods and 
magnitude of policing. A more .sharply pointed picture can be 
obtained on the basis of a • series ; of really .multi- dim ansi onal, 
inter-disciplinary studies. 



